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QUESTION of location for exhibitions seems 
now to concern many of the leading Ker- 
amic clubs. The general trend of things 
has naturally led to this question, and 
it is a sign of progress. No longer are 
keramists contented to have exhibitions 
in hotels, (which gives the character more 
or less of bazaars) but they are now eager 

for art galleries where they may stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other art exhibitors and be recognized as having the 
right to take their places in the art world. There is no reason 
why this should not be a settled fact, if the members have 
reached a certain proficiency. It would seem that the sales 
also might be better in the gallery, and that the exhibition 
would command more respect from artists and also from the 
press, in the way of notices. 

To strive for the highest ideal will always help the mem- 
bers more in the end, even though the experiment at first may 
seem doubtful. This we say to those who would like to keep 
the bazaar effect, and who think that the buying public is 
more attracted in this way. 

We sympathize with those who are dependent upon the 
result of immediate sales, but our greatest sympathy is with 
those who are trying by their own study and efforts to raise 
the standard of keramic art in this country, and who are more 
or less dragged back by the element who are contented to let 
things go on as they are. It has always seemed creditable in 
one way, that the advanced workers and thinkers have been 
so patient and exceedingly charitable and unselfish, but no 
doubt they have hoped by their example to help and encour- 
age others and to bring up the standard of the weaker mem- 
bers, even if by so doing they have had to suffer themselves. 
Now if there were clubs of higher standards, that admitted no 
members unless their work passed the strictest jury, we would 
soon see a wave of improvement, for instead of a discouraging 
effect, there would be numerous, eager and ambitious appli- 
cants for a membership which would really mean a recognition 
of merit. 

Now this idea leads quite directly to gallery exhibitions, 
and it would mean something in the keramic world, and give its 
members a standard of work. Such a member could feel 
proud of a membership, as it would place him or her in an 
assured position in the art world. 

This idea need not discourage the forming of other clubs 
with less strict ideas, on the contrary it would be an incentive 
for less advanced workers. It would give them something to 
work for, and in the end to be attained. Let the exhibition 
and sales move a step higher. 
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We call attention to the articles of Mr. Charles F. Binns 
on “Clay in the Studio.” The first appeared in the last 


issue and one will be published in each number until the whole 
field of practical instruction for the manipulation of clays, 
their glazing and firing in the studio, has been covered. We 


_beg our readers not to believe that these attempts at pottery 
work by individual workers and this growing desire for a 


change in the standard of keramic work outside of the fac- 
tories, are temporary fads. The movement is serious and it is 
easy to predict that it will grow rapidly. KERAMIC STUDIO 
will encourage it as much as possible, and hereafter articles 
of practical instruction for pottery work will be a regular 
feature of our Magazine, side by side with the instructions 
for overglaze decoration. 

Besides Mr. Binns’ contribution, we will begin, probably 
with January 1903 number, a series of ten articles by Taxile 
Doat, of the Manufacture de Sevres, whose beautiful porcelains 
and grés have been illustrated and commented upon in July 
1902 number. Mr. Doat is a great partisan of the high tem- 
perature firing, which Frenchmen call grand feu in opposi- 
tion to the ordinary faience and porcelain firing. Experiments 
in grand feu wares are practically a new field in this country 
It will be remembered that the reputation of Taxile Doat as 
an artist potter is due fully as much to the work and experi- 
ments he has made in his own kiln, at his residence, without 
any assistance whatever, as to his 25 years of work at Sevres. 
His success is a striking illustration of what can be done indi- 
vidually, and his articles will undoubtedly be full of valuable 
information. 

Mr. Doat writes to us: “I will be glad to leave the chisel 
for the pen and to take from my active work the necessary time 
to help to propagate my art. I will write for your Magazine 
a series of ten articles, three of which will treat of the keramic 
movement in Europe and in France, which I have closely fol- 
lowed in the exhibitions ; the other seven will be of technical 
instruction. AsI am exclusively devoted to the grand feu 
hard porcelain and grés, I will write only on this subject. 
The articles will be simple and condensed, so as to be under- 
stood by the simple artisan and of value to beginners and I 
will use scientific language only when obliged to do so. I will 
not mention the products of muffle kilns, which do not interest 
me. The Chinese have triumphed by their grand feu keram- 
ics, and it is only at high temperatures that these captivating 
gems can be obtained. All the Western fabrications have 
so far been the more or less brilliant steps toward this goal. 
You are right to encourage in your Magazine a change in the 
processes of decoration. With the enterprise and risque 
tout of the American character, in a few years the beautiful, 
the true keramics will produce fine works of art in your country, 
and those who, standing still, remain outside ofthe irresistible 
movement toward grand feu decorations, will be left hopelessly 


adrift.” 


THE NEW YORK EXHIBIT 


The New York Society of Keramic Arts will give an ex- 
hibition and sale at the Hotel Majestic during the second week 
in December. The members at first thought of a salesroom 
on Fulton Ave., but after all things were taken into consider- 
ation, it was decided to make no change from former years. 
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TREATMENT FOR LILACS AND WILD ROSES* 
Mariam L. Candler 


HE combination of the Lilac and Wild Rose design is 
| very decorative, and may be applied to chop platters, 
pitchers, etc. . 

The Lilacs require careful modeling to bring the desired 
effects. After sketching in the design, wash the Lilacs over 
with a rich color made of Violet No. 2, with a little Deep 
Blue Green added. Then with a brush take out the shapes 
of the single flower. Model with a light wash of this lavender 
shade, putting a small dot of Silver Yellow on the center. 
The bucs are in soft green shades fading away into the 
background. 

For the second firing, retouch and strengthen them with 
the same color, putting on a little White Enamel on the 
most prominent flowers. | 

The leaves are laid in with Apple Green, Moss Green and 
Dark Green, retouch in second fire with Shading Green, The 
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darker leaves are laid in with Dark Green, Brown Green and 
Yellow Brown. 

For the Rose, first wash in the centers with Silver Yel- 
low, rounding with Orange Red and a touch of Moss Green in 
center. For the stamens use Yellow Brown and Finishing 
Brown. For the light roses, wash in the petals witha very deli- 
cate shade of Peach Blossom, using Copenhagen Grey for 
shadows, and use a little Roman Purple in with the Peach 
Blossom for the darker roses. 

The leaves are of Moss Green and Russian Green, re- 
touched with Brown Green and Shading Green. | 

In flushing in the background, use Yellow Brown and 
Ivory near the lilacs, blending into the soft green shades of 
Apple Green and Moss Green. 

If desired the background can be strengthened by dust- 
ing with the same color with which it was laid in, also using 
Ivory glaze. | 
 *'The treatment of Nasturtium tray by Miss Candler on page 181 was inserted by 


mistake, as the design is not published in this number. 
The tray shown on page 180 is of lilacs and roses. 


CHINESE ORNAMENT DESIGN FOR PITCHER—KATHERIN LIVERMORE 


i treatment followed out by the Chinese in this style of 
ornament, is to carry out the entire design in red and 


gold ona white ground. Use Capucine Red toned with a 
little black. 


Leave the narrow space surrounding the flower and bud 
forms white; make the outer line red, the inner one gold. 
Wherever the ornament is red, use gold outlines; where it is 
white, outline in red. 
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PLATE IN PEACOCK FEATHER—CHARLES BABCOCK 


ENTER of plate a cream tint, background of feathers 
C chestnut brown in varying shades. The feather is in 
red gold, the center of eye, gold lustre with covering for gold 
or dark green lustre in second fire, light rim around -center is 
pale green enamel, the large surrounding circle, chestnut brown 
darkerthan background, outlineall with a mixture of brown and 
black. For the edge, the background is purple lustre—or purple 
lustre with dark green over it in-second fire, the ornament is 
green gold with the darker touch in gold lustre with covering 
for gold in second fire—or the ornament might be gold with 


light green lustre over it and the darker touch in gold_lustre 
with dark green over it for second fire, outline in black, band 
around center should be gold with green lustre over it, and out- 
line in brown and black. Another suggestion for color 
scheme would be—center, celadon dusted, feathers dark green, 
apple green and a little jonquil yellow. 

Center of feathers: 1, dark green over gold; 2, light 
green lustre; 3, gold. Rim lines and pointed ornament and 
center band of gold, the eye of rim ornament, night green with 
a touch of black, outline the whole with black, 
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THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CHICAGO 
CERAMIC ART ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Teanna McLennan Hinman 


HE Annual Exhibition of the Chicago Ceramic Art Associ- 
a7 ation, was opened to the public at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, Thursday, October 2d. The attendance was very 
large and during the two weeks of the exhibition the number 
of visitors has more than exceeded that of any previous exhi- 
bition of this Society. 

The exhibit as usual was very good, the really bad pieces 
being noticeable only by their absence. The only objection 
that one could offer was the lack of originality in the work, 
also the absence of the work of Mr. F. B. Aulich, whose ex- 
hibits are usually looked forward to by all who are in the 
slightest degree interested in this work. This must necessarily 
be a great loss tothe society. Mr. Aulich’s summer in Europe 
and the marked improvement in his work, if that were possible, 
would have been a great benefit to the society, which, with a 
few exceptions, seems to be composed of painters who are 
undecided as to whether they have reached that place in their 
work which erases the word “amateur” from their names and 
the pieces which they in an uncertain manner are exhibiting. 
Of course many exhibitors show pieces of work that is unmis- 
takably the work of Mr. Aulich but does not bear his name. 


Apparently the gauntlet which 
has been dropped by Mr. Aulich has 
been taken up by Mr. Campana, a 
painter of marked ability and un- 
doubtedly an artist. But a deco- 
rator! Who shall say? Is it that 
this isa new style of decoration that 
the public must be educated to know 
and understand? With the other 
kind one saw, admired, bought and 
after all these years are still buying, 
studying and trying to copy with 
more or less success. Mr. Campana 
shows two of the most beautiful 
vases and a table top of wonderfully 
striking quality with figures on them 
done in an exceedingly broad man- 
ner, which is almost like the modern 
oil paintings. The drawing in all 
that this artist does is perfect, the 
modeling is that of a person who has 
a thorough understanding of the 
figure and in every line the master 

D. M. CAMPANA. hand is shown. One looks at it and 
wonders if it is just what one likes; looks at the rest of the 
exhibit, then goes back to look at these pieces again and goes 
away only to think of the two large vases and the girl’s head 
on the table top every time the exhibit is mentioned. Why? 
Because they are new, original, well drawn and one has seen 
nothing just like them before. | 

Mr. Punsch, who at present has a studio in Chicago 
where his work is well known, and where he is eagerly sought 
as a teacher, had a very fine showing. His work has madea 
name for him that is nothing short of remarkable. The beau- 
tiful quality of the flesh in the figures and the manner in which 
the different textures are handled show a delicacy of coloring 
and the strength and certainty of one who knows his medium 
and is master of it, and brings to this man an admiration 
which only one who has accomplished much can win. 
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The case that attracts the most attention without a doubt, 
is that of Mrs. Anna Barnes Crane, where the art of the deco. 
rator is shown not only in the work but in the way in which 
the pieces are arranged, each to show to the best advantage the 
good points of the other. Inthe center of the case is a very 


H. O._ PuUNSCH, GRACE PLIGLASE, ALBERT KEITH, CORA A. RANDALL AND 
ALICE RUNELL. 


large jardiniere with a sunflower decoration; the sunflowers 
are natural size and are arranged beautifully; they have a 
brilliant quality that looks luminous and seems to throw out 
alight. An Easter Lily vase baffles description as many of 
the pieces that Mrs. Crane exhibits do, for the delicacy with 
which the color is handled and the many unique compositions 
can only be appreciated by seeing them and thus understand- 
ing the reputation that this clever woman has won for herself. 


MARY PHILLIPS, ANNA A. GREEN. 


Mrs. Anna Armstrong Green certainly shows some very 
fine examples of work. A black vase with a repeated poppy 
design and a gold band at the topis quite new and remarkably 
artistic; this is painted in a semi-conventional style as is also 
a sunflower jardiniere done in yellows and browns and as un- 
like that of Mrs. Crane’s as it would be possible for one to 
imagine. Two or three daisy plates by this artist are marvels 
of delicacy and freshness combined; the borders are pink and 
the centers are daisy fields that recall summer days, and of 
course they are ice cream plates. 

Mrs. A. A. Frazee has many pieces that are entirely the 
style of work that is Mrs. Frazee’s, and that is accuracy itself. 
There is much beautiful figure work and also work. that is- 
conventional. One sees little Watteau figures and , painted 
monks of every style and shape but rarely does one see them 
painted as Mrs. Frazee paints them. 
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Miss Minnie C. Childs seems, more than almost any one 
else, to know the sort of pieces that will sell, this by no means 
being the least hindrance to good work. A number of Miss 
Childs’ pieces are beautifully painted in a delicate, dainty 
manner and very appropriate for the pieces which she exhibits. 

Mrs. Evelyn Beachey exhibited a number of delightfully 
satisfactory pieces. One that attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion was a yellow rose plate. A bon bon box in lustre with a 
poster effect was very good; also some plates and steins in 
conventional designs were shown. : 

Miss May Armstrong sent a few pieces only, but all were 
so very good that one was at a loss to decide which was best. 

Miss Laura Norton Starr exhibited some very beautiful 
pieces of china. 

Miss Wight sends a number of pieces. An aster vase is 
very good in color and decoration; also a vase with storks 
painted in a semi-conventional design is very pretty as is also 
a pine cone bon bon box. Anaster vase by Miss Alice Russell 
is very pretty in treatment. 

Mrs. Cora Randall sent a number of pieces, mostly in 
conventional style. A plate with a blue border in a conven- 
tional design was well carried out. Miss Mary Phillips ex- 
hibited many very pretty pieces. One of the most original in 
the exhibition was a vase with a landscape decoration with 
sheep in the foreground and was catalogued as a “ Sheep 
vase.’ A decorative panel called ‘‘ Welcome Greetings” was 
most delicately done. The texture of the skin was beautifully 
handled, the color cool and fresh and wonderfully clear with a 
transparent purplish tone reflecting the sky. 


‘ 
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Miss LYSTER. 


One of the best conventional pieces exhibited was a tray 
by Miss Lyster. One might safely say it was the best con- 
ventional piece in the exhibition. 

Mr. Albert Keith had two placques with figures on them 
which were remarkably well done. 

A figure piece that attracted probably the most attention 
of any was by Mr. Franz J. Schwarz and was called Caliph’s 
Daughter.”’ It was an Oriental girl with a carmine red dress; 
the execution was faultless. The drapery had a brilliant effect 
that was wonderful. 

Mrs. J. Reichmann, Miss Rose Junk, Mrs. McCreey and 
others exhibited work that showed merit. 

In the National League of Mineral Painters there was not 
avery extensive showing made. In the competition for the 


Gold Medal, among the best vases were those by Miss 
Mason, Miss C. L. Joy, Mrs. S. V. Culp and Miss M. E. 
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FRANZ J. SCHWARZ. 


Griffin. These seemed to be the favorites. In the Portrait 
Competition for the Silver Medal, a very few pieces were 
shown and many of these showed the use of photo proofs. 
The best were those by H. O. Punsch, Mr. Campana, Mrs. 
Alfred Pettit, Miss May Armstrong and Miss Ada White. In 
the Bronze Medal Plate Competition, some of the work was 
very good and some very bad. One smail plate had a daring 
color scheme of violet and Mexican green ona red tan ground. 
This proved attractive. A small green and gold design was 
very pretty; also a large plate in red and gold. 

[The illustrations reproduced above were sent by Mrs. 
Evelyn Beachey, together with an interesting article, but as 
we had already accepted Mrs. Hinman’s article and had not 
room for two, we were able only to use the illustrations. 
Some of the photographs were not used, among them the 
photograph of Mrs. Crane’s exhibit, for the simple reason that, 
the group being too large, all the details of decoration were 
lost. When photographs of exhibits are sent, it is much 
better to select one or two good pieces and,reproduce them 
singly with all the details of decoration, or groups of two or 
three pieces at most, than to send large groups, which have 
to be reduced so that the decoration is entirely lost.—Ed. | 


EXHIBITIONS 


M. Paul Hilleu will make an exhibition of his etchings 

and oils at the Durand-Ruel Galleries in February. 
* 

The opening of the new wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum is still postponed, and the directors are still unable 
to give a definite date for the completion of the arrangement 
of the exhibits in the new building. 

The attendance at the museum thus far this autumn has 
been unprecedentedly large, and the pay days have seemed as 
popular as the free ones. A large proportion of the visitors 
have been from the South and Western cities. New Yorkers 
seem to visit the museum during Spring months, when Cen- 
tral Park is particularly attractive and the warmer airs call for 
an outing. 
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SEA HORSE FISH PLATE—ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU 


HIS design, though rather eccentric, illustrates two points and it immediately struck me as oddly similar to the Chinese 
| of interest to students of designs, for which reason, its dragon in general appearance. 

eccentricity may, perhaps, be pardoned. The first point is Many other quaint animals, birds, insects, etc., can be 
that it needs no great power of imagination to find new and _ found which will suggest interesting decorations, so that one 
quaint motifs. The silhouette is an almost unconvention- need not be at loss for a new motif. 

alized one of the Sea Horse which is found about Australia. The second point to which I would like to call attention, 
I happened upon it the other day in a book of natural history is the feeling of motion in the design. This is not especially 
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desirable in a plate design, as one’s digestion would perhaps 
be better if not disturbed by this dizzy whirl. It will be found 
that all motifs drawn diagonally on a plate give something of 
this feeling and should therefore be avoided. 

The design also is almost too elaborate for table use. It 


VASE WITH VIOLET DECORATION—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST =: 


I1E color scheme for this little vase may be yellow and 
green on background, with the plant in the true colors. 


Paint the violets with a mixture of Ruby Purple and Dark 
Blue, or Fry’s Violet. Use Brown Green and Dark Green for 
the leaves, glazing with Moss Green J in the second fire; the 
stems are always a light green. Paint the background with 
Albert Yellow, shading into Yellow Brown, then to White 


can be simplified by omitting the pebble effect and using a 
tinted ground with a white outline about the sea horse. 

The original intention was to carry out the design in 
green gold with yellow gold pebbles on a yellow brown lustre 
or light green lustre ground, outlining in black or red. 


Rose or Olive Green, and so into Brown Green and Dark | 
Green. To blend the Albert Yellow and Yellow Brown, glaze Bt 
for the second fire with Orange Yellow Lacroix where the two et 
meet, making a gradual deepening of yellow into the green of 

the background. A pretty treatment of this vase would be | 
in tones of Copenhagen Blue, modeling according to the study ae 
given in black and white. : 
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TREATMENT FOR VASE DESIGN | 
Anna B. Leonard 


HE vase is to be tinted with Capucine Red and a touch of 


Deep Red Brown put on in rather a thin wash. The. 


design is outlined in black and filled in with gold. The top 
of the vase or collar is in Capucine Red and Deep Red Brown, 
put on in a heavy tint, while the band above the design is 
gold outlined in black. The dark spots in the design are to 
be in the heavy tint of red. 

This may be carried out in any color and it is particularly 
effective as a gold design with lustre background. 


CHINA AS DECORATION 


RTISTS say that china and all other ornaments possess two 
A important uses in decoration—‘“the massing of color 
and the breaking up of stiff, ugly outlines.”” The dark places 
of a room and the corners are points needing the light and 
grace of ornaments. A very scanty store of china looks 
larger by condensation. It is better, therefore, to place most 
of what a room contains in one small cabinet, instead of scat- 
tering it upon tables and the piano, as many housewives do. 
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CLAY IN THE STUDIO. 
(Second Paper.) 
Charles F. Binns 


HE mention of plaster suggests that the clay-worker will 
find it very useful to practice the manipulation of this 
necessary substance. It isnot intended to offer any sugges- 
tions or directions for moulding because the highest interest 
and the richest development of clay work lie in hand treat- 
ment alone, but, until one who has been accustomed to the 
facilities of a factory is denied them, he does not realize how 
large a part is played by plaster of Paris in the operations of 
the potter. If one orders a “whirler’’ or turntable upon 
which to work it is supplied with an iron prong to receive the 
plaster head, but no plaster is furnished by the machinist. 
For modeling, for drying, for serving as a tray upon which to 
arrange small pieces there is nothing so useful as a plaster 
“bat.” Let it be explained here that any flat piece of clay or 
plaster whether square or round is called a “bat.” One other 
point of explanation. The “ whirler” above referred to must 
not be confused with the potter’s wheel. It more nearly 
serves the purpose of a banding wheel, but is used for the 
finishing of clay wares on account of the facility of turning a 
piece from side to side without the risk of breakage by hand- 
ling. A whirler is almost a necessity in the clay-worker’s 
studio. | 

Now as to the plaster. The best quality is that known as 
dental plaster, and a friendly dentist will tell where it can be | 
procured. The cheap plaster of the drug store is usually too 
coarse for pottery purposes. 

Perhaps the working of plaster will best be explained by 
the description of an actual operation. Let us suppose that 
a round bat about an inch thick is required. An iron frying 
pan forms a convenient mould; if one can be procured and kept 
for such work, it will be best. Water is poured into this to 
the depth of an inch and is then poured off and measured. 
To each pint of water one pound of dry plaster is allowed. 
For blending, a convenient pitcher should be provided, one 
holding three pints will suffice. This should be wide at the 
mouth so as to admit the whole hand and should be easily 
cleaned. 

: Pouring the measured water into the pitcher the plaster 
is allowed to fallin through the half-closed fingers that lumps 
may be detected and broken, The plaster is left to soak for 


about five minutes and, meanwhile, the frying pan should be 
well greased or soaped. The grease must not be left in lumps 
but should be well rubbed in with an old cloth. Plunging the 


hand into the pitcher the worker must stir vigorously, break- 
ing all the lumps of plaster and bringing the mixture to a 
smooth cream. This stirring is continued without cessation 
until the liquid feels thick under thehand. The psychological 
moment is when the hand on being withdrawn shows a good 
white coating. Before this arrives the bat will be of unequal 
hardness and full of bubbles, after it has passed the plaster 
will become toosolidtopour. Thereisa tide in the affairs of”’ 
plaster “which, taken at the flood,”—But a trial or two will 
show the right moment for pouring, and the pan being set on 
a level table is filled with the batter. In a few minutes the 
surface will become dry—the plaster has set. In a few more 
the heat of combination sets in, plaster and pan become warm, 
even hot, and may be made to part company. The pan is 
taken by the handle, a hand placed on the plaster and the 
whole turned upside down. Sometimes the bat will fall out, 
sometimes it must be assisted by a sharp rap of the edge of 
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the pan on the floor or table. The bat will be found to have 
a thin raised edge and this should be removed by scraping, 
not cutting, with a straight-edged knife. Professional mould 
makers use certain rectangular pieces of thin steel called 
scrapers, and any thin piece of steel with a straight edge may 
be made to answer the purpose. It will be very useful for the 
clay worker to have six or eight of these bats. They are the 
most handy things imaginable, and even when there are two 
score lying around one is often at a loss for another. 

A plaster basin or dish for drying clay is almost indispen- 
sable. Thisis made in the same manner as the bat, except 
that the frying pan cannot be used. A simple method is the 
following. A shallow dish is procured of which the diameter is 
about two inches less than the bat, or else a bat is made about 
two inches larger than the dish. The dish is filled with plaster, 
blended with water as already described, and allowed to stand 
until set. The inside of the dish should have been thoroughly 
greased to prevent adhesion. The solid block of plaster 
formed by the dish is taken and inverted on the bat which 
will show a margin of an inch all round. Both block and bat 
are now thoroughly greased. Instead of grease mould makers 
use a preparation of castile soap boiled almost toa jelly. A 
long strip of stout paper is now prepared and is tied round 
the bat to form an open vessel like a baking tin. The paper 
forms the walls and the bat the bottom while the plaster block 
rises in the center. The paper walls must be at least an inch 
higher than the plaster block. A good length of string should 
be wound around the paper and when quite secure a supply 
of plaster is mixed and poured as before. This must cover 


the basin block to the depth of at least an inch—better if a. 


little more. When set, the paper is removed, a thin knife 
blade is inserted between the bat and the new plaster and 
they will easily separate, the block being found imbedded in 
its mould. The detaching of this is not so easy but can be 
successfully accomplished with a little care. Bearing in mind 
that the newly made mould must not be damaged a pair of 
holes may be dug in the back of the plaster block. These 
should be cut so that the bar of plaster between them will 
form a handle. Taking hold of this it is usually possible to 
give a twist which will effect a separation. If this be not suc- 
cessful the edge of the mould may be struck with a mallet 
while the block is held firmly, one or both of these efforts will 
always succeed. The worker is now in possession of a plaster 
bowl which will be of the greatest service for many purposes. 
All mixtures in ceramic work are made in water because it is 
practically impossible to pass dry mixtures through fine sieves. 
Wet mixtures can be readily freed from mechanical impuri- 
ties by straining.through fine wire or silk bolting cloth. 
Hence a ready means of absorbing superfluous water is de- 
sirable. On a large scale the filter press is used. Inthe studio 
and laboratory plaster does the work. 

In the previous article we spoke of the preparation of 
crude clay from the garden lot. Such a clay will almost in- 
variably burn to a red terra cotta. To some artists this may 
seem objectionable on account of the color and it will there- 
fore be well to give directions for the preparation of a white 
or cream colored ware and also for staining the same if a 
colored body be desired. 

White pottery is the product of a variety of substances. 
Clays of various sorts supply the plasticity. Ground feldspar 
is the factor which produces density or vitrification and ground 
flint or quartz renders the ware refractory to heat and dimin- 
ishes the contraction under fire. 

Clays are divided into Kaolins and Ball-clays, the former 
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used for whiteness, the latter for plasticity; of the Kaolins the 
most useful! are mined in Delaware, North Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania, the Ball clays are found in New Jersey, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Missouri. From Florida comes a most useful 
clay which is called a plastic Kaolin, but which is, in fact, a 
very pure Ball clay. 


(CONTINUED) 


Inside Punch Bowl (See next page) 
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PUNCH BOWL IN COLORS—SECOND PRIZE, HISTORIC ORNAMENT—EDITH H. LOUCKS 


SEE SUPPLEMENT FOR COLOR SCHEME 


Inside of bow! shown on preceding page. 
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PLATE—Chinese—MISS LILLIE E. COLE | 
PUNCH BOWL—Chinese—MISS EDITH H. LOUCKS 


DECEMBER, 1902 
COPYRIGHT, 1902 
SUPPLEMENT TO Rs 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO, 
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SUPPLEMENT PLATE AND PUNCH BOWL 


PLATE, CHINESE 
Lillie E. Cole 


HIS plate design is for a festoon coupe shaped plate. The 
whole design is to be outlined with a soft, fine black 
outline; use Ivory Black with a touch of Dark Blue and tur. 
pentine only. The Turquoise band on the edge is made with 
Deep Blue Green and a touch of Chrome Green with a little 
copaiba put on twice to give depth. Daisies, Dark Blue En- 
amel made of deep blue or dark blue, touch of Deep Purple, 
touch of Black and 4% Relief-white to raise slightly. Yellow 
centers raised. Pink flowers, two shades of Pink Enamel, 
color with Hancock’s Carmine. Leaves, Apple Green with 
touch of Brown Green and touch of Relief-white. Smaller 
leaves, no brown green but touch of Mixing Yellow. Flat Gold 
for the fret pattern. Gold rim. 


PUNCH BOWL, CHINESE 
Fdith H. Loucks 


UNCH bowl design is to be treated in the same colors as 
P the plate. Trace the design carefully in India ink, tint 
the ground of border a dark, rich blue, the lower part of the 
bowl a light blue, if desired, and the bands green. Clean out 
the design and fire. Deepen the dark blue then wash in the 
design in light green, blue and pink flat enamel. Edge the 
bands with dark blue flat enamel. Outline in black with a 
little dark blue added. The inside of the bowl tint a very 
delicate blue or green with the figures carried out in the same 
coloring as outside only in a flat tint and outline with dark 
blue. Gold may be used in place of the dark blue and orange 
and yellow instead of pink may be used with good effect. The 
design inside, of gold over the tint. 


PLATE—SECOND PRIZE, HISTORIC ORNAMENT—LILLIE E. COLE 
SEE SUPPLEMENT FOR COLOR SCHEME 
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CLUB | The Bridgeport Society of Keramic 


Arts will have a demonstration in clay 

eAIERS working and modeling by Mr. Charles 
Volkmar at their next meeting. Mr. Volkmar will give 
also illustrations of the use of the wheel in throwing clay. 
At the last meeting of the club Mrs. Leonard gave 
a talk on artistic table ware, with a demonstration in the 
use of enamels. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 
Society of Mineral Painters was held November 5th at 
the residence of Mrs. Frank Baiseley, 100 Ross street. 
A delightful programme, consisting of five-minute 
talks on Blashfield, Cox, Walker and Sargent, and a 
paper by Mr. Carpenter on the method of painting 
mineral decorations, was given, interspersed with music 
by the hostess. 

The business session was devoted to plans for the 
annual exhibition to be given at Pouch Gallery, Decem- 
ber 2d and 3d. In connection with the exhibition, on 
the afternoon of the 3d, Miss Maria Augusta Wilde will 
give a lecture on Ceramics. Without doubt this will 
prove a very attractive feature of the exhibition, as Miss 
Wilde is a lady of wide culture and brings not only 
thorough knowledge, but genuine love of ceramics with 
her. She will illustrate her lecture with many valuable 
specimens of the ceramic art. 

The second of the series of entertainments planned 
by the Brooklyn Society of Mineral Painters (receipts 
to go toward a study course by the club) took place 
Thursday, November 6, at the residence of Mrs. Kate C. 
Grove, 172 South Oxford street. Miss Louise Both 
Hendrickson spoke on “ The Beautiful in the Useful and 
the Ordinary,’ and her remarks were of great value from 
both the ethical as well as the practical plane. Mrs. 
Maud Honeyman added much to the pleasure of the 
afternoon by her finished and artistic playing of the piano. 

(Mrs.) KATE C. GROVE, Treas. 
Chairman of Press Com. 


The New York Society of Keramic Arts will hold 
its December exhibit at the Hotel Majestic during the 
second week of December. We hope there may be many 
visitors from out of town, as the members are progres- 
sive and each year shows advancement. 
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STupIio Mrs. Jenkins has returned to her 

studio in the Auditorium at Chicago, and 

NOTES is most enthusiastic over her visit to 

foreign potteries. She has brought with her some fine 

specimens of porcelain, which the KERANIC STUDIO will 
reproduce together with an article from her pen. 


Miss Frances X. Marquard has removed to her new 
studio in the Eighmie Building, 129 West 125th Sta 


Mrs. S. Evannah Price has opened a new studio at 
18 E. 23d St. 


The Misses Woodrow recently held an interesting 
exhibition of the work of the Woodrow School at 
Pontiac, Ill. 


Marshall Fry has been awarded the first honorable 
mention at the Chase Art School. Mr. Beckwith said 
he would have received the first prize, only that his 
sketch was made in New York instead of Shinnecock. 
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FRUIT BOWL—LILLIAN O. RECHEL 


PYROGRAPHY 


All designs for Pyrography should be sent to Miss K. Livermore, 1010 
Chape St., New Haven, Ct., who has charge of this department and will 
answer inquiries in the Magazine. 


STAINS AND STAINING 
Katherin Livermore 


WORD on stains and staining in connection with 

wood burning may not come amiss, as many of 

our subscribers seem at a loss what to do when it comes 
to this department of the work. 

For all decoration on a small scale where it is prac- 
ticable—that is where a gallon of paint is not required— 
nothing can excel water colors for really artistic work; 
this can be waxed over and will not rub or fade. 

However, when certain purple and violet tones are 
required which cannot be obtained with water color it 
becomes necessary to resort to oil color—these should be 
applied very thin, as nothing is more objectionable on 
burned wood than color piled on or vivid coloring of 
any kind. Always remember you are decorating zwood 
and are not painting a picture, for, however ornamented, 
it must still retain the appearance of wood—it may be 
green wood or red wood—but it must still convey the 
idea that it is wood. 

When oil colors are used it becomes necessary to go 
over the article, when dry, with a thin wash of white 
shellac thinned with alcohol. This can then be waxed in 
the usual way. When oil colors are used they may be 
thinned with either turpentine or benzine. 

If a large surface is to be stained a plain color, get 
the paint at a paint store, but remember to ask for those 
prepared wzthout varnish. Apply with a large brush and 
rub the surface over with a cloth before the stain be- 
comes dry, to give an even tone. A “12th century 
sreen’’ filler gives a beautiful color, and when finished 
with a bright polish is most effective. 

DESIGN FOR FRUIT BOWL 
Lillian Osmun Rechel 


URN the design for bowl in decided even line. If 
B color be used, omit the long and short stroke. This 
bowl looks well with dull, dark yellow green leaves and 
light yellow green grapes. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
S. C.—White shellac comes prepared for use in glass bottles ; 
never keep it in tin, as it will turn black. 


H. B —To remove oil stains from wood make ‘a paste of pow- 
dered washing soda and apply to the spots, let remain over night. If 
this will not do the work we know of nothing that will. 


The pyrography wax sold by our advertisers can be used on 
white wood without discoloring it, it makes the dull finish required. 


HERE has come to light in one of the auction rooms 
7 an interesting relic of Robert Burns. It is an or- 
dinary business-like tumbler, enclosed in an oak case 
lovingly lined with velvet, and secured by a Brahmin 
key. The tumbler has engraved upon it the following 
inscription: ‘‘This glass, once the property of Robert 
Burns, was presented by the poet’s widow to James Rob- 
inson, Esq., and given by his widow to her son-in-law, 
Major James Glencairn Burns, 1840." The James Rob- 
inson to whom Jean Armour gave the relic was a Sunder- 
land gentleman, who became by marriage connected 
with the Burns family. The box is made from one of the 
piles of Old London Bridge, with some lighter pieces of 
oak, relics of the “‘ Royal George.” 
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SUGGESTONS FOR HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 


PYROGRAPHY 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 
Mrs. Maude Crigler-Anderson 


HERE are occasional calls in studios and a heavy demand 
| in stores for low priced art novelties. This is especially 
true in articles required for small gifts. Many desire such 
work whose purses will not allow the usual cost. Your custo- 
mer may have too much artistic taste to purchase the usual 
novelties offered for sale in stores; cheap, shabbily decorated, 
rapidly executed. They demand something good though 
simple, yet at a price so low, one cannot afford to allow the 
time for proper execution. Much less can you afford to send 
out inferior work—for the price mark, which explains all 


things, does not follow it to its destination. Shall you lose 
all such orders, or give something for nothing? Gain the 


‘desired goal by economizing on the article itself, not 


the execution of the work. Make your novelties. Often the 
cost will not exceed three cents, for those which sell from 
twenty to forty cents in stores, when purchased ready to deco- 
rate. Material is used which would otherwise be wasted. If 
one employs several studio assistants, many idle moments 
may be profitably spent in their preparation—especially true 
when assistants are not sufficiently advanced to execute the 
difficult work of the studio. If one cares to take this up in 
earnest, a small outlay for materials will be necessary to 
begin. 

Purchase a supply of passepartout bindings, rings and leaf 
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hangers—small brass chain in boxes of twelve yards, wire 
easel backs in various sizes, double brass brads, fancy pencils 
with cords, gold and silver fringe cords, tassels, calendar pads 
and thermometers. Various colored poster, matt and novelty 
boards and papers. Heavy water color, tissue, blotting and 
sand paper, emery cloth, felt and chamois skins. Leather 
board, a tan color paper for burning in sheets of various size 
and thickness. Veneer matt board, which as the name implies, 
is matt board veneered with various wood, maple, oak, walnut, 
birch, flemish oak, flemish greenetc. The light colored woods 
give best results for burning. 

Birch bark and yucca palm come in sheets, especially use- 
ful for music rolls, bookbacks etc. where flexibility is a neces- 
sity. Last and most beautiful are the many colored sheep, 
kid, goat, and seal skins, calf and cow hides. 

A few tools prove a great convenience. <A matt knife for 
cutting boards, papers and leathers (the leather has a tendency 
to ‘‘creep’’ when scissors are used) a small punch, various 
shaped pinking irons and an eyelet machine with a supplv of 
colored eyelets. A good one costs three dollars and fifty 
cents which has a combined punch and wire cutter. 


MODELS. 

Cut patterns from papers. When perfect, make duplicates of paste- 
board. Place this upon the material and cut with matt knife. Baste 
parts together and sew upon machine with long stitch and coarse silk 
thread. 

TASSELS, FRINGE, THONGS, &C. 

Fringe may be made of leather or felt of finely cut, even lengths. 
Small pieces may be used, joining, after cutting, with a few stitches. 
Thongs should be evenly cut, with edges burned or notched with hat 
pins or scissors, punched on edges, along centre or burned with tiny con- 
ventional design. The ends may be finished with tiny silk ball or cut 
flaring and slashed in fine fringe. 

Tassels are very decorative and the fringed portion may be made 
from scraps, sewed into one strip and finely cut. Form the tassel by 
wrapping fringe around a half inch strip, sewing occasionally at top. 
When desired size run strap through opening in a small notched circle of 
leather (Fig. 1) and sew this to top of tassel. Additional circles, ovals, 
&c., may be strung upon this strip. Rosette tassel tops require large 
circles, slashed into fringe around outside (Fig. 2.) Catch each strip of 
fringe at A—draw to centre (B), forming a tassel of loops. Run tasse] 
strips through opening and fasten rosette to top of tassel. Two or more 
of these rosettes, varying in size, may be placed on top of each other for 
large tassels. This idea may be carried out on a large scale in rosettes for 
pillows and banners. Often a few streamers of various lengths are added. 

Looped tassels are made from wide strips (Fig. 3), the edges A and B 
placed together and the base of the strip thus formed slashed in fine 
strips. When opened a narrow edge on each side remains uncut. Fold 
A to B and proceed to form tassel as with a single fringe. 


CORDS. 

The simple styles are merely twisted or braided with three strips. 
Wider braids are formed with four or more strips, as our grandmothers 
used to braid hair. Fasten desired number of strips to a table or pillow, 
hold fast as possible and use right hand strip to run in and out, under 
and over other strips from side to side, being careful to draw all close 
together. 

Another variety requires four strips and four hands. Sew ends to- 
gether and fasten to pillow. Let A and B hold two strips each. A ex- 
changes with B diagonally and alternately as Fig. 4. The result will be 
a perfectly round, beautifully braided cord. This style may be made of 
twine or candle wicking covered with ribbon or leather, the edges whipped 
together with thread of same color. 

For a heavy cord, moisten the under side of leather strip and cover a 
coarse rope, drawing edges together tightly. When quite dry the leather 
will have taken on the form of the rope. 

THE MAKING OF NOVELTIES. 


Leather banners when properly made are very attractive and sell . 


readily. Pale grays or tans are favorites, using either side. Secure skin 
of desirable shape. Cut top straight leaving sides and bottom original 
shape. Cut latter in deep uneven fringe. Burn motto near centre in 
large letters with scrolls in suitable spaces around it and large landscape 
below, extending it into fringe. Braid three strips for hangers, slipped 
through a slit in each side at top—terminate with tassel. 


‘*’Tis easy enough to be pleasant, 
When life glides by like a song, 
But the man worth while is the man who can smile, 
When everything goes dead wrong.’’ 

Another made practically the same, has instead of a landscape, a 
sketch of an old English fireplace and mantel with china. Near it the 
figure of a man, in high arm chair, reading a book. Motto in old English 
letters. 

‘*Old wood to burn, 
Old wine to drink, 
Old books to read, 
Old friends to trust.’’ 
Another style—A figure holding high a glass of wine. 
‘‘ Here's to a long life and a merry one, 
A quick death and a happy one, 
A good girl and a pretty one. 
A cold bottle and another one.’’ 

This hangs from wooden rod, tightly wrapped with half-inch strips of 
leather, run through loops fastened to top of banner with eyelets or thongs. 
Rod ends with tassels or huge rosettes and streamers. Straight fringe 
may be laced on base if one objects to uneven form of hide. 

A very elaborate banner has space cut from upper left hand corner to 
admit water color landscape or Indian head, glued to back. Scrolls burned 
to form a frame. Upper right hand corner finished with huge rosette of 
finely cut leather, whose streamers, inch wide and uneven lengths, run 
toward lower right hand corner through slits cut in banner. Bottom 
slashed into uneven fringe, braided hangers or leather rope. If Autamn 
landscape is used, cut a few leaves from white leather, stain in natural 
colors and glue to banner. 

‘‘Here’s champagne to our real friends, 
And real pain to our sham friends.’’ 


‘‘ Here’s a toast to all who are here, 
No matter where you’re from; 
May the best day you have seen, 
Be worse than your worst to come. 


‘*Count that day lost whose low descending sun, 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.”’ 


LEATHER PILLOWS. 


Pale gray and tan are most suitable if stain is used. Persian designs 
are very effective and admit of a wide range of decoration in jewelled, 
applied, stenciled and perforated leather, simply burned and shaded or 
finished in color and lustre. Gold and silver leather may be introduced 
with fine effect. This comes in hides from four to six dollars. When 
complete, lace or sew the pillow together on machine. Finish with fringe, 
cord and tassel or rosettes. If stain is used in decoration of pillow, carry 
the same color scheme into fringe, etc. 

A unique pillow has upon it the words ‘‘The bachelor’s friends.’’ 
Strewn upon it are playing cards, poker chips, dominos, cigars, cigarettes, 
matches, metal match case, pipes and tobacco pouch. These are in color. 
Finish with large cord and half dozen streamers at each corner strung 
with poker chips cut from leather, suitable color. 

Many pillows for college, foot ball, golf, etc., may be designed with a 
little time and patience. 


MAGAZINES, BOOK COVERS AND MARKERS. 


~ 


Fig. 2 and 6.—Two styles, open and closed. Fig. 7.—The strap (under 
which book back is slipped) secured to cover with eyelet thong, ribbon, 
cord or double brass brad. One strap punched four times and cut to hold 
a paper cutter. 

Fig. 5.—For common size book, 13x83. Fig. 6—14}x9}. 

Fig. 5.—For handy volume, 10}x6}. Fig. 6—11)x3}. 

Fig. 5.—For magazine, 15x10}. Fig. 6—15}x11). 

Decorate to fancy and notch, burn, scallop or pink the edges or punch 
in a line of holes. 

Larger Folio covers are made from same forms. Book marks at- 
tached with cord and pencil will add materially to their appearance. 
They vary in form, size and material, and are decorated with monogram 
or following quotations. 

‘¢T’ll keep the place,’’ ‘‘ Mark well the words,’’ ‘‘ Read between the 
lines,’’ ‘‘ Choose your author as you would your friend. 

Any book may be bound to order at a book bindery or procured from 
art dealers. 

Fig. 8 and 9.—Scrap baskets of leather board for burning. Punch 
edges, insert eyelets and fasten with bows of ribbon. Lace the bottom to 
sides, through punched holes, with leather or silk cords. 

Fig. 10.—Clipping, Receipt, Kodak, Needle and Buby books are made 
after this manner in suitable sizes. The first two have a dozen heavy en- 


[Continued on page 186] 
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STUDY OF FLEUR DE LIS—JOSEPHINE KLIPPART 
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DESIGN OF FLEUR DE LIS 
Josephine Klippart 


KETCH the design. The first painting should be simple 
broad washes representing light and shade, leaving detail 

for second fire. Use Bright’s red sable oil color brush—one- 
half inch wide for the flowers, and one three-fourths of an 
inch wide for the leaves and background. For medium use 
Balsam Copaiba two-thirds, Lavender oil one-third and a few 
drops of clove oil. Do not expect good results from colors 
which have been mixed on your palette for several days and 


which are full of lint and too oily. Commence by washing in — 
upper left background with short and very delicate broken | 
touches of Moss Green, Albert Yellow, running into light 


Violet of Iron and Purple Black at bottom, paying no atten- 
tion to spaces for leaves and flowers. 


Do not use a cotton to soften these washes; if ey: 
are too pronounced, soften them by going over them in a. 


slightly different direction with the background brush free 
from color. 

Wash the leaves from the bottom up. Do this with a 
bold stroke paying no attention to the flower spaces which 
are wiped out afterwards. Wash in a few of the back leaves 
with Purple Black used lightly. The other leaves may have 
washes of Moss Green, Night Green, and Dark Green, all used 


_lightly. Tip one or two leaves with Yellow Brown. For the 


flowers, use Rose, Deep Blue Green, a little Ruby, and Purple 
Black for deeper touches. The fringe on the three lower 


petals is touched in with Albert Yellow. Veining with Ruby, 


Stems of flowers Moss Green. Touch in withered brown cas- 
ing, which clasps lower part of flower stems with Meissen 
Brown. For second fire use Yellow Brown delicately all over 
back-ground, add Brown Pink at bottom, washing over the 
Purple Black leaves. Retouch flowers with same colors as for 
first fire. Keep the colors clear, crisp, and tender throughout. 
Do not powder any colors on, but let the technique show. 


CUP AND SAUCER—ROCKWOOD MOULTON 


on white (equal parts Copenhagen blue and Banding 
blue) using blue on pattern, leaving ground white. Red 
(Blood red) could be used in place of blue, also green (equal 
parts Shading greenand Seagreen.) Theoutline is not needed 
where only one color is used, but where two colors are used, 


: simple border would be pleasing carried out in blue 


coming directly against each other, a black outline is advisable. 
If two colors are used, blue and green, same mixture blue as 


above mentioned for patterns and pale wash of green (two 


parts of Apple green to one of Sea green) on ground would 
look well, Yellow lustre and Yellow brown lustre outlined 


with gold would be harmonious, 
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DESIGN FOR TRAY, NASTURTIUMS—MARIAM L. CANDLER 
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TREATMENT FOR TRAY—NASTURTIUMS 
Mariam L. Candler 


the flowers, Pompadour Red, Flesh, Roman Purple, 
Lemon Yellow, Yellow Brown, Copenhagen Blue; for the 
light colored Nasturtiums in the center, use Lemon Yellow 
and Egg Yellow; for the dark markings, use Yellow Brown and 
Finishing Brown; for the other Nasturtiums, wash in with 
Pompadour Red and Flesh; the striped effects are made with 
Roman Purple, a little Pompadour Red and a touch of Bruns- 
wick Black; the leaves are a combination of Duck Green, Deep 
Blue Green; Yellow and Grey for flowers; for the shadow 
leaves and blossoms, use Warm Grey and a little Deep Blue 
Green; the stems are Moss Green, shaded with Brown Green. 

Flush in the background with Chinese Yellow, a dash 
of Pompadour (delicate shades), Russian Green and Duck 
Green. Use a little Violet of Iron under Copenhagen Blue, 
for strong effect under the leaves and blossoms, then carefully 
blend these colors. For the second firing, retouch with same 


colors, accenting where necessary. 


Re" the Nasturtium design, use the following palette: For 
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SCULPTURE EXHIBIT 


The first large art exhibition of the year was the one of 
sculpture made in conjunction with the annual floral display 
under the auspices of the New York Floral Club, at Madison 
Square Garden. The sculpture exhibit which was under the 
general charge of Mr. Karl Bitter, representing the New York 
Sculpture Society, comprised over two hundred pieces. 

The prize list offered by the Florist Club brought all the 
noted gardens and gardeners in competition, and there were 
changes in the flowers and special exhibits each day. 

The last exhibit of the National Sculpture Society made 
in the Fine Arts Galleries three years ago, while interesting 
due to the charming arrangement of the Galleries as an 
Italian Garden, suffered a little in effectiveness owing to the 
comparatively limited space. This year the large floor area 


of the Garden obviated any difficulty in this respect. 
Sculpture is never seen to as much advantage as when 


shown with flowers and evergreens, and the garden presented a 
scene of beauty during the exhibition which lasted a week, or 
until November sixteen inclusive, and was open on Sunday. 


DESIGN FOR TILE—JEANNETTE KIMBALL 


This design is to be simply treated in one or two tones to suit the room in which it is used. The design to be in one color 
on a white or tinted ground; rather neutral tones are to be preferred, such as greyish blue, greyish green, greyish pink, etc. 


For an Egyptian effect, a ground of yellow ochre is used with the design in a mixture of yellow ochre and pompadour. 
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PRIMARY COLORS 


URE blue, red and yellow, the primary colors, are the col- 
Pp ors of the spectrum. When a ray of sunshine passes 
through a glass prism it is decomposed or separated, and if 
the prismatic colors are received upon a white screen you will 


there find a pure blue, pure red and pure yellow, and to avoid 
misapprehension when speaking of colors it is necessary al- 
ways to refer to an invariable type or standard of color, so 
that blue does not mean a Prussian or a cobalt blue, but the 
blue of the spectrum, and, in a weaker degree, of the rain- 
bow. 


CUP AND SAUCER AND PLATE—FLORENCE E. SEGSWORTH 


OR the plate design, the dotted portions are to be green ; 
F the black band in rich blue, with pale yellow or gold 
flowers; outlines gold. 

For the cup and saucer use the same colors, adding pale 


turquoise blue in the lined space. A wide band of gold on 
the edge would look well. The dotted and lined spaces might 
be treated in flat enamel. This design should be carefully 
executed, otherwise it would look ordinary. 
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HE Advisory Board of the National League of Mineral 

Painters held its first meeting of the season on Novem- 

ber Ist, at the studio of Mrs. Evelyn DeWitt. There was a 

good attendance and many subjects were brought up for con- 
sideration. 

The new course of study for the League attracted atten- 
tion and expressions of enthusiasm were many. It was 
decided that the exhibition should take place early in May 
1903, in New York, and notice is now given to that effect in 
order that those who wish to work on these interesting lines 
may have an abundance of time. 


The League voted to devote $50.00 for the scholarship 
which provides for a course of study at either Ipswich or 
Alfred. (See KERAMIC STUDIO for September). 


It is with great regret the Board learns that the schedule 
of the traveling exhibition has been more or less disarranged 
this fall, but it has been through the failure of some clubs to 
respond promptly, thereby mixing up the dates and causing 
additional travel and expense. We wish to assure the clubs 
that a lesson in itineraries has been learned by the Board, and 


that every possible precaution and endeavor will be taken to’ 


guard against any repetition of this offence. 


The word from the clubs regarding the exhibition is still 
interesting, and we hope to have full accounts of its reception 
-in the west, where it now is. 


Mrs. Ferris M. Martin of Augusta, Me., says: ‘We en- 
joyed the exhibition, but in some ways it was a little disap- 
pointing, as some artists whose work we wished to see were 
not represented. Each of the plates of course represented 
one of a set, but we thought there were only one or two that 
would seem attractive on the table.” 


Miss Fairbanks, of Boston, writes that she is pleased with 
Miss Perry’s course of study. Siie says: “In eliminating -the 
medals for the exhibitive and comparative classes, a step in 
the right direction has been taken. What was an objection 
to many, is removed, and I am sure the comparative exhi- 
bition will gain thereby. The educational part promises to 
be most interesting and of great value, both to the workers 
and to the onlookers.” 


Miss Fairbanks of Boston, has resigned her place on the 
advisory board and Miss Gertrude C. Davis, Boston, was 
elected in her place. 
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ENGLISH PORCELAINS OF THE XVIII CENTURY 
Mary Churchill Ripley 


/ N the more careful study of pottery which many are 
4 making at the present time, methods are adopted 
quite other than the simple one of looking for 
marks. That is of course still necessary but does 
eae not satisfy as once it did, for even those least 
bisa in the art of the potter, have discovered that marks 
have been and are forged, and that even in the early life of 
many of the most famous potteries, marks were not used 
at all. 

This has been explained in many ways. Some say that 
casual observers often were familiar with the prevailing style 
seen in the homes of the well to do, and were apt to recognize 
it, when it or something very like it was seen on sale in the 
shops. For instance, the Wedgwood ware decorated in relief 
was during a certain period very popular in England. Imita- 
tors of this ware did better by putting unmarked goods upon 
the market, than by impressing their names upon them, for 
the style was recognized at a glance, and the absence of a 
mark would most likely cause the most thoughtless purchasers 
to give the benefit of the doubt to the otherwise attractive ob- 
ject, as long as it was decorated in the prevailing style, and 
would make the desired impression. 

So with old Worcester, Derby and Spode, in the efforts 
of the potters who were endeavoring to imitate the popular 
patterns of “Dresden” or ‘Royal Meissen” porcelain. When 
English collectors demanded the German production, it was 
possible for English potters to put upon the market something 
enough like “Dresden” to be mistaken for it, if only the face 
value was studied. When marks were forged in the English 
factories, it was because buyers were looking for and insisting 
upon the crossed swords of Meissen or some other equally pop- 
ular mark. The Royal Dresden factory is at Meissen, as is 


generally known. 
Later mark. 


Marks on Old Dresden. 


In the Bristol, Worcester and Caughley potteries the 


“crossed swords” were successfully forged during the last 


quarter of the 18th century, and it would be a hopeless task 
to decide between the varying claims of the productions of 
the period, whether English or German, if marks alone were 
considered. Only when we escape from their thraldom and 
become accustomed to the more reasonable method of study- 
ing the wares themselves, can we hope to arrive at the truth 
concerning them. 


Mark found on 
Caughley porcelain. 


Imitations of Dresden mark 
found on Worcester ware. 


Dresden marks used on 
Bristol porcelain. 


Now what are the leading characteristics of the porcelains 
of the 18th century, and how may we learn to know them? 


In the first place, they were of soft paste, with the exception 


of Plymouth, Bristol and New Hall, and therefore need never 
be confounded with genuine Dresden, which has always been 
of natural hard paste porcelain. The hard porcelain of the 
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“hree potteries mentioned as exceptions, is quite unlike the 
Meissen, and is much cruder both in paste and finish than 
the German ware. | 

The potteries of England, which ranked the highest in 
the 18th century, may be classified for convenience into two 
divisions. The first includes those which closed their doors 
about 1800, and the second, those still existing, in spite of va- 
rious changes of management. According to one’s possessions 
an interest is apt to be awakened in either of a dozen different 
potteries. To Lowestoft is ascribed the honor of occupying 
the foremost place in popular favor, of all 18th century por- 
celains and to the innumerable discussions about it we are in- 
debted for much valuable information. | 

For our avowed purpose of discussing the comparative 
merits of 18th century porcelain, we will leave unsaid any 
private opinion regarding the historical and geographical 
claims of Lowestoft, and consider it merely from a technical 
standpoint. Through what we choose to call the ‘Lowestoft 
Gateway” we shall enter upon the subject, and shall endeavor 
to arrange for convenient study the most prominent potte- 
ries of the period. 


Lowestoft. 
English Lowestoft Oriental Lowestoft 
Chelsea, 1750 Plymouth, 1755 
Bow, 1750 | Bristo!, 1768 
Derby, 1750 $781 
| Longton, 1750 Davenport, 1794 
Worcester, 1750 Coalport, 1798 
Minton, 1798 Caughley, 1772 
Spode, 1770 \ Swansea 
Copeland \ Nantgarw 
\ 
Liverpool \ Pinxton 


There are six of supreme, and half a dozen or more of 
secondary interest. As it was the custom of the time in Eng- 


land to grant protection to those who were trying to produce 
beautiful objects, the efforts of the craftsmen and artists were 
stimulated to an unusual degree during the 18th century. 
When protection was denied, every effort was made to se- 
cure it. 

Consideration of these things is necessary, in attempting 
to form a correct idea of the existence and productions of any 
pottery in the past. Only when we can learn something defi- 
nite about the place, materials used, artists employed, and the 
general history of the pottery, do we find it possible to have 
a personal opinion about wares produced. In order, however, 
not to overburden the mind with non-essentials, it is wise to 
deal with only such facts as are absolutely necessary. 

We look upon the middle of the 18th century as the time 
of the first manufacture of porcelain in England. The fixing 
of this one fact firmly in the mind, will prevent endless mis- 
takes in determining the age of specimens. When a piece is 
unmistakably English, and evidently porcelain, it cannot be 
more than one hundred and fifty years old. Many claim that 
their porcelains are much older than this, if made in England 
they cannot be. The dates of the manufacture in the differ- 
ent potteries of “English porcelain,’ may be noted in the 
chart. 

Looking into the subject through the Lowestoft gateway, 
we see the potteries are grouped somewhat arbitrarily and en- 
tirely for the convenience of the student, who has not time to 
take up this matter historically and geographically. For ac- 
curate knowledge, however, one must not ignore these two - 
most important methods of study. The location of a pot- 
tery, whether near or far from supplies, makes all the difference 
in the world in early productions. _ 

In considering the matter commercially, we find that the 
method of the time called for an agent in London to dispose 
of wares made in the potteries, for only in this way could a 
market be found. Often this agent, sometimes a tea mer- 
chant, and oftener a general dealer, advanced money to the 
potters whose wares they carried, and would often after first 
carrying the wares, and merely representing the pottery, final- 
ly buy it up, and stand in the history of the art, as founder of 
the works. The agent could make or mar the fate of a new 
venture, and it is generally supposed that bribery was some- 
times practiced, which led to the discontinuance of many of 
the potteries. 

Often in the 18th century the original owner of the works 
would sell out to the foreman or practical head worker or to 
some moneyed man who was desirous of playing the part of 
patron to the art. Removal of workmen, materials, potter- 
ies, moulds, etc., from one place to another, caused a ming- 
ling of styles which is to present day students, perplexing 
and yet at the same time interesting to note. We have for 
instance the original Chelsea patterns, and the original Derby 
patterns. Later we find the influence of Chelsea styles in the 
productions of the Derby factory, with changes in paste and 
glaze also. In the chart may be traced to some extent the 
migrations of the potteries of the 18th century, so that it is 
evident at a glance in which one of the many centers are 
grouped the influences that were felt for a time in one place 
and then in another. Both the Chelsea and Bow factories, 
with that of Longton, sold out to Wm. Duesbury, of Derby. 
The Caughley, Swansea, Nantgarw and Pinxton potteries were 
all bought by John Rose, who had been foreman for Thomas 
Turner, of Caughley, and who started in 1780 his pottery in 
Coalport. 

The Plymouth works, patents, etc., were sold by Wm. 
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Cookworthy to Richard Champion, of Bristol,in 1768. Cham- 
pion in 1781 transferred all his rights to a company of Staf- 
fordshire potters at New Hall. 

We find Spode’s methods and styles in early “Copeland” 
ware, and in the factory at Stoke-upon-Trent, the plans, ideas 
and recipes of old Josiah Spode, his son and his grand-son, are 
treasured as valuable and meaningful. Porcelain was not made 
by the elder Spode, who confined himself to the perfecting of 
cream color body, but by Josiah Spode the second, about 1800. 


Spode Tower pattern. 


While a vast number of lesser influences were felt by the 
early potters, those mentioned are by far the most important, 
and have most effectually marked the productions of the time. 

Of the wares mentioned, Plymouth, Bristol and New Hall 
were of hard paste, and the others, including English or real 
Lowestoft, were of soft pocelain. Oriental Lowestoft occu- 
pies a place by itself. 

It is quite possible to unerringly detect Oriental ware ; 
there is an unmistakable quality about it that reveals itself to 
the trained eye and touch. Oriental shapes and decorations 
might have been copied in England at any of the great 
potteries, but paste and glaze could not have been made 
in England a century and more ago, that could deceive the 
expert of today, to the extent of causing him to question 
whether or not it were Oriental. 

The history of the making of hard paste porcelain in 
England is well known. Neither Bristol, Plymouth, nor any 
of the experimental pastes of English make, resemble Can- 


Worcester cup and saucer 


ton ware sufficiently to be mistaken for it. Therefore, we 

claim for all so-called Oriental Lowestoft an Oriental birth. 
Gathering together the various ideas suggested by these 

considerations, we find ourselves with a definite task when we 


5 


attempt to form opinions as to the comparative merits of old | 
English porcelain. We find that we need not feel it necessary of 
to assert that our possessions are Lowestoft”’ or “Spode,” in 
order to claim for them as great age as we feel it their right 
to possess. We also find that perchance the forged marks 


Derby cup and saucer, marked Bloor Derby 


used during the infancy of potteries which subsequently be- 
came famous, may after all add rather than detract from the 
interest of specimens, and that above all, we may learn to look : 
upon every peculiarity asa means of identification. It isa — 
matter of surprise to many people to learn that Josiah Wedg- ee 
wood never made porcelain. After his death for a few years .s 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, porcelain was ia 
made in the Wedgwood factory. Famous beyond all other 
potters, as he undoubtedly was, we cannot include Josiah | 
Wedgwood among the makers of porcelain of the 18th century. Ae 


£ 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


This column is only for subscribers whose names appear upon our list. Please 
do not send stamped envelopes for reply. The editors can answer questions only 
in this column. 

Ohio University.—For large dull surfaces use matt colors or bronzes, As 
or for semi-dull effects, lustre over gold. Ina gas kiln the hottest part is a 
at the bottom, the carmines should be put in the middle of kiln, if prop- es 
erly fired there, all the rest of the kiln will be properly fired. Highly —— 
fluxed colors like apple green, pearl grey and mixing yellow can go in the ey: 
top of kiln, the rest go in the bottom of kiln, or as near it as possible. 
Hard enamels (aufsetzweis) should go in bottom of kiln, soft enamels near 
the top. Your questions came too late for last number. See publisher’s 
notes. 

Miss S. C.—Sartorius cement for mending china is very good, if the 
cement you used for mending turned black, also the enamel, we should think 
it was not fired enough or yon got some color in it. We have never had 
that trouble with the above mentioned cement or aufsetzweis. The cement 
does not need as hard a fire as aufsetzweis, use water to mix the former, 
turpentine for the latter, and use very little cement. 


Z.—‘*‘ Pompadour’’ is Pompadour Red, it is found in the Dresden tube 
colors, the Fry and Mason powder colors, and we believe it is also put up 
in the LaCroix colors. 


Mrs. E. B. D.—For Thorn Apples use Pompadour, Yellow Red, Violet 
of Iron, Finishing Brown and Black with a thin wash of Banding Blue in 
highest lights, for background use repeated blendings of Meissen Brown, 
Yellow Brown, Pompadour and Finishing Brown, dusting with the 
powder colors after the painted background is half dry. You can never 
expect as high a glaze in overglaze decoration as in underglaze, but if 
your glaze does not suit you, the only way isto fire harder, in which case 
you can not use the carmines or pinks. 


Mrs. S. M. W.—You say your firing is satisfactorily done except for 
the glaze. As that is the chief point in firing we should say that your 
china was always badly fired. If yoo use carmine or pinks it is best to do 
the rest of the decoration and fire hard, and for the last fire put on pinks 
and fire lighter. 

Flux assists in glazing: all colors except Apple Green, Pearl Grey and 
Mixing Yellow should have } flux for painting and 4 for tinting. The 
only way to get a good glaze is to fire hard enough. There is an ‘‘ Ivory 
Glaze"? pat up by Fry and an Azure Glaze by Mason, which assist in 
getting a uniform glaze, they may have others, you might inquire of them. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 
[Continued from page 177. ] 
velopes with water color surface, lettered, decorated or plain. Kodak 
books require heavy leaves of card board or colored poster board suitable 
for mounting prints. Needle books have leaves of colored felt. 

Baby Books contain a dozen or more leaves of stiff card board for 
mounting photos and writing the principal events of child’s life, also an 
envelope to contain clippings. Decorate to fancy. The covers of all of 
the above are leather fastened with eyelets or brass brads, and tied with 
ribbon. 

The following are suitable for decorating back of baby books: ‘‘ The 
angels sang in heaven when she was born,’”’ ‘‘The man is but the boy 
grown tall.’’ 


‘* Enjoy the spring of love and youth. 
To some good angel leave the rest.’’ 

Often measuring sticks or straps accompany the book, their use 
being to mark the height of child at various ages. The above quotations 
may be used npon them. 

Yard sticks and straps are made in same manner with words ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure.”’ 

Fig. 11.—Calling card cases 43x11}, folded or cut at dotted lines. B. 
inside of finished case. C. double space made by inserting an extra flap 
when stitching. White leather is most popular as it admits of beautiful 
coloring. The decoration may be simple, or elaborately stained and 
jewelled. 

Writing folios on a larger scale are formed the same. Suitable qnota- 
tions—‘* The pen is mightier than the sword.”” ‘‘ Look then into thine 
heart and write.’’ 

Fig. 12—Photo pockets of leather board, yucca wood or heavy leather, 
crossed with straps of leather held in place by thongs struny through, 
terminating in tassel ends. Strips decorated in various conventional 
designs or letters. One made for a college boy holds six pictures with the 
following linés on strips: 

‘* Here’s to the wittiest, 
Here’s to the prettiest, 
Here’s to the truest of all who are true, 
Here’s to the sweetest one, 
Here’s to the neatest one, 
Here’s to them all in one—Here’s to you.”’ 

Fig. 13.— Wall pocket prepared to fold at dotted lines. 

Fig. 13A.—Completed with fastening of eyelets or double braid. Add 
a passepartout leaf hanger at top. 

Fig. 14.—Another style with closed pocket made on order of finger 
purse (Fig. 18) Calendars and thermometers may be attached to space 
above pocket. 

Fig. 15, 16, 17, 18.—Finger purse in sections. A 4x2} for the folding 
back. B, 2}x 2%, a flap which forms pocket. CO, strap }x23. D, com- 
pleted. Use heavy leather or cow hide, lined with silk or satin, basted in 
position and bound with ribbon, leather or simply stitched. (See decora- 
tions with Fig. 21.) If lined and not bound, turn in edges of silk neatly 
and baste before stitching. 

Fig. 19.—Match case 73 x2}. Cut or fold at dotted lines. Punch 
four holes, and fasten emery cloth to leather with eyelets thongs or rib- 
bon. Burn monogram on back or the word ‘‘ match.’’ 

Fig. 20.—Cigar or cigarette case 12}.x3} made in same manner as Fig. 
19. If decoration other than monogram is desired, this is large enough to 
admit of various designs or the words ‘‘ Let your troubles end in smoke.’’ 

Fig. 21.—Double cigar case, silk lined. Cut each piece 5} x3}. Place 
upon it a layer of cotton and silk felt or velvet—make the flaps (a) in 
same manner, and bind their curved tops with ribbon or leather. Baste 
all together in form of drawing, bind edges with ribbon and stitch upon 
machine. Fasten together the two portions with ribbon through eyelet 
holes. 

Fig. 22.—Medicine or manicure cases made after the style of Fig. 21, 
stitching the flap in divisions. 

Fig. 23.—Pockets for shoes and brushes any desired size. 

Fig. 24.—Pocket with flap for dental forceps. These can be sold in 
quantities to dental supply houses, being especially good for such use, as 
flap may be folded over and entire article rolled up without injury to in- 


struments. Stitch partitions 1} inch apart. 
_ Fig. 25.—Stamp case 7x33. Fold on dotted lines. Burn the word 
‘*Stamps.”’ 


Fig. 26.—Case for letters or cards 144x4}. Make after manner of 
_Fig. 19. Cut the thumb strap separately and attach to top of flap when 
stitching. Burn with monogram or words Letters ’’—‘‘ Cards.” 

Fig. 27.—Shaving pad 6x74. Cut from heavy leather or yucca wood. 
Place a pad of tissue paper between and fasten all together through eye- 
lets or punched holes with ribbon or brass brads etc. Burn the word 
**Shaving ’’—*‘A clean shave’’ or figure of small boy ‘ A little shaver.”’ 
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Fig. 28-33.—Various forms for calendars, thermometers, and hanging 
match scratchers. Make of any fancy matt, novelty, poster, veneer 
board or yucca palm. They admit of vast number of decorations. Figures 
may be cut from leather, colored and appliqued—or from emery paper 


- painted with water colors. For example, a man in huge hat and over- 


coat with back turned toward you, and the words, ‘‘Scratch my back.”’ 
Ballet girls with skirts of emery and the words “‘ Very striking.” Golf 
girls, or fencing girls with hearts or shields of emery, ‘‘ A striking girl.”’ 
Two comic figures exactly alike or the head of a donkey and dude, ‘**A 
good match.”? Figures or heads of pickaninnies and Chinese children, 
‘** Looking for light.’’ Base ball boys with bat, ‘‘ Strike one!’’ 

FOR CALENDARS. 


Ladies of fashion with the words, ‘‘ Up-to-date.”’ 

Comic running figures, ‘‘ Catch up with Time,”’ or ‘‘ You’ll have to 
hurry! ”’ 

Various quotations are also suitable, as follows: 

‘*Think that to-day will never dawn again.”’ 

‘* Wisely improve the present.”’ 

‘*Do not delay, the golden moments fly! ”’ 

‘*To-morrow never comes.”’ 

‘* To-day alone is thine.”’ 

‘* Act that each to-morrow find us further than to-day.”’ 

All of above ideas may be painted on medallions of water color paper 
or poster board, and glued to article being decorated. If itis a calendar, 
add a tiny calendar pad—if a match scratcher paste in some appropriate 
place, a heart, leaf, diamond, etc., of emery cloth. 

Fig. 34.—Glove mending set .nade from a basswood heart burned with 
a landscape, and hung with hrass chains. Scissors, glove mender and 
mending cotton attached with ribbons to brass screw eyes. 

Fig. 35.—Various forms for pen wipers, needle books, blotters and 
favors, in basswood, leather, &c. 

Tobacco pouches and money bags and mending bags are easily con- 
structed and patterns of v:irious forms may be used. They are drawn at 
top with leather thongs, cords, &c., or fastened to simple metal tops 
which come for purses. 

Opera glass bags and shopping bags can also be made in various 
shapes. The former will admit of elaborate decoration. Those made of 
white, pale blue, pale yel'!ow and pink kid, with designs stained and jew-. 
eled are rapidly sold to jewelry houses in quantities. They should have © 
the tops drawn together with oval or round metal ‘‘ gate’’ tops. If these 
are jeweled the same color jewels should be used in the decoration of the 
bag. They have brass chains or the fancy jeweled chains which are used 
extensively for fans. Braided chains, tassels and fringe may be made of 
the same leather as bag, or gold or silver fringe and cords. 

Cheap ones have a simple monogram and a draw string of leather 
with tassel ends. 

Fig. 38 and 37.—Models for triangular box leather board—The sec- 
tions X to be burned. Fig. 36 completed box. Cut on dotted lines. Sec- 
tions X to be decorated and form the three sides and bottom. Usea 
sharp matt knife and do not cut entirely through the board, which allows 
it to fold but not break. Use thin grade board. 

Various boxes for gloves, handkerchiefs, jewels etc. may be made 
from the heavy leather board. Punch closely along edges which are in- 
tended to join and lace together with two strands of ribbon as you would 
a shoe. 

Screen photo frames and mending baskets are easily constructed from 
this material and joined with bows of ribbon. 

Scrap books for clippings may have backs of this material, leaves of 
various colored poster or novelty paper—-the whole joined in book form 
with ribbons through eyelets in back. 

For children’s scrap books use leaves of paper cambric. 

A unique one made recently had burned upon it ‘‘The doings of 
Happy Hooligan,’’ and contained the various comic acts attributed to him 
clipped from the Chicago American. ‘‘The leaves were of thin, black 
poster board, and the back was decorated with a characteristic sketch of 
** Happy.”’ “The Katzenjammer Kids’’ furnished material for another 
and were obtained from the same source. 
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A NUT SET IN BURNED WOOD 
Katherin Livermore 


NUT set in burned wood makes a most appropriate gift at 
A this season of the year. It may consist of one large and 
six small bowls, a wooden spoon for serving the nuts, six nut 
picks—(get the ordinary metal picks at a hardware store, have 
the ends ground down toa sharp point and have awood turner 
make the wooden handles)—tthere should also be a small tray 
to contain the picks ;—a cracker can be added if desired, but 
is not necessary. | 

We have just finished a set in a Persian design—keeping 
the ornament in the dull reds, greens and blues; the outside 
of the bowls were stippled, also the handles of the picks and 
spoon, and the outside of the small tray. 
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